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The noe Stage in the Gineian 
Occupation of Rural China 


The ‘‘Life-Bringing” Stage 


What I am now about to say, quite naturally follows the 
pamphlet I recently wrote entitled The Indigenous Church. 

In that pamphlet, as in this, rural work only was under 
consideration. I wish in the first instance to submit a few facts. 
It is near enough for present purposes if we say that there are well 
over one million villages in China. These are served by forty thousand 
markets. Each market may be pictured as surrounded by from 
twenty to thirty villages. The whole of rural China is therefore 
linked together by a chain of markets, and except in mountainous 
districts, or where other physical difficulties intervene, no market 
is very far from the next. Surely no one desiring to evangelize 
China, and to establish and organize a Church, could possibly 
desire the population to be better placed for the purpose than we 
find it. 

Now I put forward the proposition that when in each market 
area or group of villages surrounding a market, a little living, self- 
supporting, fruit-bearing, and therefore self-propagating indigenous 
Church has been planted, the first stage in the effective Christian 
occupation of the whole of China is completed. The Church need 
not be in the market itself, but it must be in the market area. We 
cannot say we will plant a Church in each market, because the soil 
may not be as receptive there as in one of the surrounding villages. 
But I am confident that somewhere in each well-worked market 
area the seed will fall on good ground and fructify. 

If the Church is in the market area, and therefore accessible 
to the people, then just as the pressing temporal needs of all the 
villages will be met in the market, so will their spiritual needs be 
met by a propagating Church in the market area. A Church near 
to a market, if not in it, will never be inaccessible to any really 
hungry soul. I would not aim at establishing more than one Church 
in any market area. 

If a single Church is well started as an evangelistic force, then 
for the time being we as missionaries have done our job there. 
It is for the Church to hold the ground won and to propagate itself. 
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We as missionaries must press on, for we are an evangelizing agency. 
But let me here explain that I am not thinking of rapid superficial 
evangelizing, I am thinking of evangelization which has as its aim 
the planting of living Churches. Moreover, we must neither deprive 
the Church of its opportunity for extensive evangelistic self- 
expression upon which its life and growth depend, nor must we 
withhold life from those calling from the other myriad villages of 
China. We dare not delay in order to give the little Churches we 
plant intellectual equipment. A living Church always possesses 
propagating power. And for the rest, if it be trained to express 
religion in terms of obedience and service it will not fail to grow 
and extend. 

The first stage in missionary work is everywhere to preach 
and to plant the Church. But we cannot do this if we lose our 
mobility. The great fact that must never be absent from our mind 
or from the Church is that there are other sheep. I see no reason 
why, under existing conditions, and by following what seem to be 
normal, natural lines of development, the first stage of mission work 
should not be completed within a time which, if stated in terms, 
would seem incredibly brief for so vast a task. But the incalculable 
factor is the marvellous propagating power of a living thing. When 
the last market area has been occupied, there will be Churches in 
forty thousand centres, and life will be within reach of every one of 
China’s four hundred million people. Then will be the time to 
consider the second step. If we take this first step we need not be 
greatly concerned about second or third steps. The first step and 
the ultimate objective are the essential factors. If these be always 
definitely related intermediate steps will reveal themselves in their 
right order. Meanwhile Christ’s Commission is sufficiently definite. 
Preach the Gospel to all. This can only be done through the agency 
of the Church, for the Church must evangelize every generation. — 

The work of evangelization will never end whilst new genera- 
tions are being born. When we have Christians and Churches we 
have the spring from which everything else flows. The greater 
includes the less. All else will then in due season be added, but 
there is no substitute for life and no compensation for its lack. 
The spread of life and the rooting of a simple indigenous Church 
is therefore our first work. Other things are secondary and com- 
paratively unimportant. 

In estimating the strategic value of the market, we need to 
realize that market and market, throughout the whole of China, are 
in fairly close contact. The bearing of this fact on the organization 
of the Church; on the possibilities of fellowship and mutual support, 
and on the establishing of the various agencies which the Chinese 
Church will need for linking up and developing the Church, cannot 
be over valued. But these things have little significance for those 
who are thinking in terms of detached fragments of a great work. 
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How can we think, plan or work aright if we do so to a wrong scale ? 
And with the China Survey before us, not to work to a correct 
scale is inexcusable. Right action must depend on right under- 
standing, which, yesterday, admittedly was not available, but is 
accessible to-day. 

Are we to follow haphazard ways or are we to use the Survey ? 

Were I personally a combatant in China, and a free agent, I 
would allow nothing to hold me up in entering upon this work of 
Church planting along the lines indicated. I would regard every 
new market area in which a Church was planted as an addition 
to a new work that at last would cover China. And I would act 
as if I meant it when I said I propose to found an indigenous Church. 

I was recently told by an India missionary of a society which 
suddenly found itself confronted by a great opportunity and did 
a remarkable, and, as far as I know, a unique thing. Out of its 
institutional staff it added to its mobile missionary force. The 
result was a great increase in Christians and Christian adherents. 
It was a wise thing to do. When it is realized that an institution 
so largely depends for its existence on continuity, and can be so 
easily weakened or destroyed by any break in its work, it will be 
understood that some risks were taken, but these were abundantly 
justified. Mobility is so vital an asset that we must study the problem 
from all aspects. The question of methods of locomotion, and of 
temporary sub-stations that can be left and returned to, will call 
for careful consideration. 

I plead that we be prepared to act boldly and to adventure 
greatly when great opportunities arise. Such an opportunity is 
before us now in connection with the planting of an indigenous 
Church. To do this is the declared aim of almost all missionary 
societies and of all native Christians. Now that the way is open for 
us to do so, why not, therefore, plan for and concentrate on this first 
stage, out of which every desired good will later come ? 

In rural districts for very many years the work must be done 
mainly by simple people in extremely simple ways. In some grades 
of work too rapid advance will actually be a hindrance. An 
indigenous Church must not be indigenous only in parts. By 
natural, simple growth the eastern pattern must be woven right 
into the texture of the Church. We need to follow as well as 
lead, but chiefly to follow if we are sincere in our desire to 
establish an indigenous Church. We are concerned with the 
needs of an Eastern Church. How can we know these unless they 
are revealed as the Church grows? If they are unduly antici- 
pated they will not be indigenous—they will be Western. 

This is inevitable. I do not know what societies generally 
will feel called upon to do when they see missionary work to its 
true scale, but we must be prepared for surprises. For when any 
one suddenly discovers that he has a great work which he is doing 
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to a scale which is adapted to a mere fragment of that work, sur- 
prising things must and ought to follow. 

My business at the moment is to urge that we get our scale 
right. 

I have said that with forty thousand new, living Churches 
planted throughout rural China, the first stage of work may be 
regarded as having come to an end. But what about still wider 
need? If in order to make it possible to evangelize present and 
succeeding generations in China there must be forty thousand areas 
in which there are Churches, then we cannot be far out in thinking 
in terms of two hundred and fifty thousand Churches for all rural 
mission areas throughout the world. Is it not necessary in view of 
this for us again to define our policy and plans? For policy and 
plan must be consistent with objective. 

Taking into account the combined missionary forces in all 
the fields of the world,* the ratio of missionaries to population is,. 
approximately, twenty-three per million, yet they average from 
nil in some areas, to many hundreds per million in others. A re- 
distribution of missionaries can therefore hardly fail to follow a 
fuller comprehension of the relative urgency of need which mission 
survey has, and will still further reveal. But if and when this takes 
place, the power and the resources which the indigenous Church 
will be able to mobilize, must count largely in determining the 
principles of such re-distribution. 

The more comprehensive our view is of world need, the more 
willing shall we be to recognize and value indigenous resources and 
give them fullest play. We must greatly magnify the importance 
of simple indigenous organized Churches. Take two large and 
populous areas with which the writer is well acquainted. In these 
the ratio of missionaries per million of population is only two and a 
half, against an average in all mission fields of twenty-three. It is 
impossible to say what number of missionaries represent the ideal, 
for both missionaries and conditions vary. But in rural China, 
supposing the first stage of the work to be engaging our attention, 
I am convinced we can have too many missionaries ; and too many 
militate against the growth of an indigenous Church. We get some 
light on this subject in the districts referred to. I know of centres 
where the Church is expanding so spontaneously, that of necessity 
it is largely resting on an indigenous basis. I do not say that two 
and a half missionaries per million is enough, but if the Church be 
established on lines such as those followed in the districts under 
notice, the result will certainly more likely be a strong indigenous 
Church than where the missionary element is much greater. But a 
re-distribution of missionary forces, even when desired, will obviously 

* For actual totals in each area in all foreign fields, see Where ave the 
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be a work of time. For this reason, the less occupied or entirely 
unoccupied fields should have a first claim on the services of new 
missionaries. 

I had just written that no signs of any attempt at re-distribution 
were visible, when I remembered meeting recently a missionary 
in India, holding a high position in one of the great societies, who 
told me that he had refused to allow more missionaries to be sent 
to him, as he believed they would hinder the founding of an 
indigenous Church. In this case, obviously, such missionaries 
would be free to go to more needy fields or localities. 

When missionaries and Chinese accept the principle of an 
indigenous Church they must accept it with all its implications. 
And I do not well see how missionaries can move with certainty 
towards the desired goal until the Chinese have declared very clearly 
and definitely their own wishes. I recently asked one of the ablest 
of the Chinese leaders ‘‘ what a missionary, who wished to establish 
the Churches in his district on a genuinely indigenous basis, must 
do?” But I received no helpful answer. Now we cannot have 
an indigenous Church by multiplying foreign denominational 
organizations. Yet what else can missionaries do until the Chinese - 
formulate a basis of their own? The lead must come from them. 
Missionaries seem at the present time more ready to acquiesce 
in Chinese desires than the latter are to formulate them. I am 
aware that this is no simple, easy task, but it must be done. And 
as in the case of self-support, the right time to start is at once. 
The longer we delay, the more difficult becomes the problem of 
turning over from one basis to another. We first create the difficulty 
and then spend our strength in overcoming it. We need not now 
stay to consider whether or not in other days any other course 
than that which has been generally followed was possible. We 
are concerned with to-day. In 1908, in West China, the ideal of 
One Protestant Christian Church was unanimously adopted by six 
different missions and two inter-denominational societies. Why 
are we not much nearer than we are to the fulfilment of this ideal 
in China? Is it because as yet the Chinese have not taken their 
proper place in the scheme? In matters appertaining to an 
indigenous Church the Chinese hold the key. The authoritative word 
must be spoken by them. But union schemes connected with medical, 
educational and such forms of work stand on a fundamentally 
different plane. The key in regard to these is, and will for many 
years remain in foreign hands, for the work is mostly foreign inspired 
and foreign supported. But we cannot take this stand in regard 
to the Church. I am sure that we need to clear our thoughts on this 
subject. In an indigenous Church in any country of the world 
there will not and cannot be uniformity. We, however, need not 
concern ourselves about differences that arise naturally in a living, 
indigenous Church, These may well enrich and strengthen the life 
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current. But imported Western differences, that have a steadily 
diminishing significance to ourselves, ought not to be imposed upon 
those to whom they will bring little but mental confusion. 

In rural districts, which embrace eighty per cent. of the popu- 
lation, conditions are more or less ideal for development along truly 
indigenous lines. For the ground, relatively speaking, is virgin 
soil. If this were not so, it would be much less easy than we trust 
may be the case to plant an indigenous Church. For great though 
the work is that has been done as the outcome of missionary effort, 
it will be generally agreed that the best way to establish an 
indigenous Church is to plant an indigenous Church. This question 
needs boldly to be faced. 

If we accept the principle of an indigenous Church many things 
now generally accepted may have to be reconsidered. For instance, 
the question of the delimitation of territory becomes a different 
question when we are planting many foreign organizations rather 
than one Chinese Church. A new situation arises when it is known 
that an indigenous Church, not in name merely, but in fact, is the 
end towards which all are really working. But I repeat, on this 
point the key is held by the Chinese. New vitality will also enter 
into the operations of the Church from that moment. Again, when 
we are dealing with a single indigenous Church what will the effect 
be on statistical returns ? Shall we still say each year that so many 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregationalist or Baptist 
Christians have been made, or so many new Churches of this or that 
denomination planted? Surely not—we shall give totals stating 
the position of the Chinese Church at the beginning and end of 
each year. 

If we were able to say that the Chinese Christians, who num- 
bered five hundred thousand the previous year, had doubled in 
number, and that the Chinese Churches had multiplied at an equal 
rate, we should give great news to the people at home and abroad ; 
and might find ourselves on the high road to unity and perhaps 
to union, which can only be reached via unity. Is it not time now 
for us to act and speak as if we were planting indigenous and not 
western denominational Churches? By fairly facing the implica- 
tions involved in the acceptance of the principle of an indigenous 
Church we shall get many shocks perhaps, but nevertheless we 
shall learn much. 

I have referred to the possibility of reconstruction being needed 
in order that there may be greater concentration on work that 
properly comes first in order of time and importance. The test 
to apply to every form of work must be “ what is it contributing 
towards the fulfilment of the first stage of the work ? ” 

No one with any intimate knowledge of foreign mission work 
can deny that it is good work, whatever form it may take. But we 
cannot afiord to appraise such work except in relationship to our 
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first objective. It is not enough to say educational work as such is 
good. We must prove it to be good in relation to a vital end. It 
may be good in itself, yet hinder the attainment of the highest 
and most urgent good. If we are first of all life-bringers we must 
test our work in relationship to life. Work may mislead us because 
it is good. Periodically we need to reconsider our work and state 
what we would not do again if we were able to start afresh on the 
basis of a clean slate. Then we might profitably consider whether 
some things we are doing are at this juncture worth continuing. 
I am sure we should hesitate to allow work in the evangelistic stage 
to be held up, as we so often do, owing to our limited forces being 
immobilized by the demands of certain institutional forms of work 
or by costly buildings. 

On the other hand, by strengthening evangelistic and Church 
planting work nothing in the long run is ever weakened. Such work 
is indeed the base on which everything else rests and towards which 
everything else ought to contribute if it be Christian missionary 
work. We need first the large framework and strong foundations 
which these afford, and whatever is then added in its own right 
order and time, will bring completeness and strength to the whole 
structure. I would be content to measure all mission work by 
living Christians and Churches. 

In newly-opened districts or countries, doubtless, it will still 
be necessary to some extent to resort to expedients as in the early 
days of missions. In cases, however, where this is necessary, let us 
not forget the danger of the expedient. Because it is an expedient 
a day will come when it must be dropped. We must work and watch 
for the day when we can return to the line of our true policy. But 
an expedient is not always easy to drop. It is apt to pose as the 
policy, and refuse to be dismissed. The expedient may stand in our 
way in the time of large opportunity, and may endanger our mobility 
which is the most valuable asset a missionary force can possess. 
We must live for the day when we may go right ahead with the 
work of widespread preaching and planting. We must not become 
a slave to our expedient. It must not fetter and confuse us. It is 
for this reason that never-ending watchfulness is essential in order 
that expedients may follow a curve which will later bring us back 
to the line of our true policy when conditions make this possible. 
The danger of an expedient is that so often its real character is in 
time forgotten, and it is continued as a policy when, as an expedient, 
it should be discontinued, because it has become a hindrance and a 
hostile factor in the work. With every change in conditions, policies 
and expedients need to be re-tested. We, to-day, know more of world 
need, and are Jess handicapped by inhibitions and restrictions than 
were our predecessors. The business of present-day missionaries 
is to consider the value of what we have inherited in relation to 
existing conditions and needs, and not be unwilling to part with 
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anything which will prevent us taking fullest advantage of to-day’s 
opportunity. I wish to urge that we reconsider our work in the 
light of experience and that we face it with a fresh understanding 
of its character, magnitude and advantages which are far from being 
sufficiently realized or understood. 

Much of what I have written may seem wrong to those who 
think in terms of multitudinous forms of missionary work. It must 
be realized that I am not considering all work, but the first stage 
only—the life-bringing stage. Outside this no limit can be set to 
demands on missionaries and mission resources. But if we get lost 
in multitudinous forms of work and especially if we stress efficiency 
in advanced work, as so many are doing, the total income of all 
societies could be swallowed up in a few cities. We dare not think 
in terms smaller in range than those of our Master’s Commission. 

In China the moment is ripe for advance. Doors are open. 
Survey has shown where we stand in relation to the work still to 
be done. There is a growing desire on the part of Chinese and of 
missionaries for the Church to become indigenous. New thought 
has been brought to bear on this subject. Demonstrations have 
been given showing how it can be planted. New aids, such as the 
simplified phonetic script, have been given us. We ought, therefore, 
to address ourselves afresh to the work as those who have had a 
new vision. Let us plan on the basis of the whole instead of the part, 
and on the basis rather of Chinese than foreign help, making the 
former possible by the simplicity of the methods and means we 
use. 

Conditions are ripe because, generally speaking, from end to 
end of China, missionaries may now go where they will, to preach, 
heal and teach without let or hindrance. 

The proofs of God’s overruling providence in foreign mission 
work are so outstanding and so wonderful that one may well pause 
in saying a single word that would appear to depreciate the greatness, 
under God, of missionary achievement. 

Quantitatively, one may say how little has been done; but 
when the uplifting and leavening power of that little is seen in 
operation in the various fields it would seem more fitting, gratefully 
to dwell on the how much rather than the how little. Nevertheless, 
relatively viewed, so much still remains to be done that we must 
face it rejoicing in the adequacy of our “‘ hidden resources.”’ 


SIDNEY J. W. CLARK. 
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